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the assent of Forster, offered a concession which, as he
wrote to Salisbury, " goes to the very edge of our powers,
if, between you and me, it does not overstep them." l
In this spirit Salisbury set to work to persuade the
National Society, and. eventually obtained its adhesion
to a formula drafted by himself which, with a trifling
verbal amendment, was accepted by the Education
Department. The details of the agreement and of the
negotiations by which it was reached will be found in
the correspondence between de Grey and Salisbury
printed in an appendix.2 Briefly, it pledged the National
Society schools to accept the Conscience Clause ma-
chinery of the Act, with the reservation that if the
arrangement proved unsatisfactory to the Society, its
schools could withdraw from it on repaying the building
grants received by them from the Privy Council. The
bargain was eminently fair and it proved extremely
successful. Indeed, so numerous were the applications
for building grants for Church schools which poured
into Whitehall that Forster was tempted to withdraw
from it, and for the first time in their lives there was
danger of a serious disagreement between himself and
de Grey.3 Happily it passed, and the agreement stood
as one further vindication of the practical usefulness
of de Grey's accommodating temper in the reforming
work of the Government.

Even then the troubles of the Act were by no means
ended. The Birmingham League, which embodied all
the hostilities of the Nonconformists and Secularists,
became daily more irate as it marked the success of the
Act, and a fresh campaign was set on foot to procure
its modification. Before it reached a head, however,
de Grey's activities were transferred, provisionally, to^
another field.

The new task assigned to him by the Government

1 October 14, 1*870.

a Appendix V.

* Letters to and from Forster, November 20 (2) and 22, 1870,